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BOOK NOTES 

The second Hague Conference has caused the production of several 
books on international arbitration. Among those which have recently 
appeared in the English language we note : International Arbitration 
as a Substitute for War between Nations by Russell Lowell Jones 
(St. Andrews, Scotland, University Press, 1908; 269 pp.). Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, the rector of St. Andrew's University, offered five 
prizes for essays on this topic, and the present volume received the first 
prize. It is written in a stilted, disconnected fashion and in a tone that 
is excessively complacent. The writer claims a " measure of original- 
ity " in treating his topic historically. He has consulted a large num- 
ber of the writers on arbitration, and he has freely quoted their opinions. 
The book was written before the second Hague Conference completed 
its work. 

Two Hague Conferences (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1908; 516 
pp.) by William I. Hull, an American journalist who was at The Hague 
during the second conference, is written for the teachers of this country, 
to whom the National Educational Association has commended the 
careful study of " the work of the Hague Conferences and of the peace 
associations." Mr. Hull's method of presentation is one of description 
and assertion ; the " whys and wherefores " are generally omitted, as is 
also the historical setting of the several points discussed and acted 
upon by the Hague conferences. Though the book contains a clear 
statement of the happenings at the conferences , it is doubtful whether it 
will prove interesting or intelligible to the majority of American 
teachers ; for unfortunately their work and experience have not been 
such as to give them an understanding of the present problems of inter- 
national law and diplomacy. No effort is made by Mr. Hull to indi- 
cate collateral reading on any of the points discussed. 

Texts of the Peace Conferences at The Hague , 1899 and 1907 ( Boston , 
Ginn and Company, 1908; 447 pp.) is edited, with an introduction, 
by James Brown Scott, the solicitor for the Department of State and 
the technical delegate to the second Hague Conference. This will be 
a useful volume. It contains in parallel columns in French and English 
the conventions, declarations and resolutions formulated at the Hague 
conferences ; a table of the signatures and reservations of the several 
states , indicating the final vote given in each case ; the official corre- 
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spondence relating to the calling of the two conferences, and several 
documents which are by nature related to the Hague convention , e . g., 
the declaration of Paris, Lieber's instructions, the Geneva conventions 
of 1864, 1868 and 1906, the declaration of St. Petersburg, 1868, the 
Brussels project of 1874, the laws of war on land recommended by the 
Institute of International Law in 1880 and the convention of 1904 
regarding hospital ships. The whole is well indexed. There is only 
one defect; the extent to which these finely formulated instruments 
have become by ratification binding upon the several states is not indi- 
cated. The interesting account of the two conferences by Dr. Scott 
which appeared in the second volume of the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law is reprinted as an introduction. The secretary of state, 
Mr. Root, points out in a prefatory note that the test of the achieve- 
ment of an international conference must always be " not merely what 
it has accomplished, but also what it has begun, and what it has moved 
forward. . . . Each necessary step in the process is as useful as the final 
act which crowns the work and is received with public celebration." 

Under the title The Laws of War on Land (London, Clarendon 
Press, 1908; 149 pp.), Thomas Erskine Holland has painstakingly 
formulated into a code the written and unwritten " laws " which appear 
to him to govern the conduct of land warfare. Mr. Holland is the 
recognized authority upon this topic of international law; his " hand- 
book ", issued by the British government in 1904 "for the information 
of his Majesty's land forces " corresponded in a general way to Lieber's 
"Instructions " issued by the United States in 1863. In an introduc- 
tory chapter, Mr. Holland brings down to date the chapter entitled 
"The Progress towards a Written Law of War" which appeared in 

1898 in his Studies in International Law. The process of systematiz- 
ing the laws of war by international discussion which commenced with 
the Convention of Geneva in 1864 and which has "since intermittently 
continued," says Mr. Holland, " has, for the present culminated in 
the results achieved by the Peace Conference of 1907." The sources 
from which he gathers his written law are : ( 1 ) the Hague convention 
number IV of 1907, "concerning the laws and customs of war on 
land"; (2) the reglement annexed thereto; (3) the Hague conven- 
tion number III of 1907 , " concerning commencement of hostilities " ; 
(4) the Geneva convention of 1906, " for improvement of the condi- 
tion of the wounded and sick in armies in the field"; (5) the St. 
Petersburg declaration of 1868, "concerning the prohibition of ex- 
plosive bullets in time of war " ; (6) the three Hague declarations of 

1899 concerning respectively the launching of explosives from balloons, 
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the use of projectiles to spread suffocating gases and the employment 
of expanding bullets ; and ( 7 ) the Hague convention number V of 
1907, "on the rights and duties of neutral powers and individuals in 
land warfare." Mr. Holland has expended much labor in the prepara- 
tion of this little book, and the results are presented with the logic and 
precision which always characterize his work. The commentary ac- 
companying each of the 140 articles into which this " Hague code of 
land warfare " has resolved itself in Mr. Holland's mind represents a 
wealth of learning compacted into small space. 

M. Leonce Abeille's Marine francaise et marines etrangeres (Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1906; 368 pp.) describes the fighting power and 
bureaucratic organization of eight navies — those of France, Germany, 
England, Italy, Austria, the United States, Russia and Japan. The 
author is " capitaine de fregate et sous-directeur de l'Ecole Superieure 
de Marine." In Book I, which deals with naval policy, England has 
thirty- two pages, Germany eighteen, Italy nine, Japan nine, while the 
United States, Russia and Austria- Hungary are thrown into a chapter 
of eight pages. Both England and Germany are regarded as models ; 
but the United States has a grandiose policy of which the advantages 
are problematical. Book II , comprising over two- thirds of the volume, 
deals with the organization of navies, taking up budgets, command, 
recruiting, instruction, grades, advancement, arsenals, reserves, mobili- 
zation and coast defence. Some of this material is presented in tabular 
form, as is the strength of the various navies which is treated in a short 
third book. There is no index. 

President D. S. Jordan of Stanford University has reprinted, under 
the title The Human Harvest (Boston, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 1907 ; 122 pp.) , three addresses dealing with the cost of war in 
terms of human lives. The text for these eloquent pleas for peace is a 
quotation from Novicow, " la guerre a produit de tout temps une selec- 
tion a rebours ; ' ' and Dr. Jordan makes eager use of Seeley and Seeck 
to show that Rome fell from lack of men, not from moral or religious 
or economic decline. In spite of the ardor of his polemic, we fear 
that there glows in these addresses a little of the enthusiasm for 
romance which lends to war its subtle and dangerous charm. The 
quotations from Kipling and Oscar Wilde send the blood tingling in a 
way which we suppose the author would condemn, but somehow we, who 
watch at a safe distance, care less for the poor orphan at home than for 
the glory at the gates of Kandahar. The peace of the world will not 
be materially affected one way or the other by such addresses. It is 
when those who suffer most, the working classes, learn wisdom that 
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war will become a thing of history. And they are apparently beginning 
to learn it. 

The popular text-book on the Elements of International Law, by 
Judge- Advocate-General George B. Davis, has reached its third edition 
(New York, Harper, 1908 ; 633 pp.). As the active counselor of the 
War Department for many years and a delegate of the United States to 
both the Geneva Conference of 1906 and the second Hague Confer- 
ence, General Davis has had abundant opportunity to keep in touch 
with the later developments of international practice, and is fully quali- 
fied to appreciate such latter-day precedents as, from their relative sig- 
nificance, should find a place in a small volume "designed for the 
undergraduate students of American colleges and law schools." With 
those teachers who believe in the old-fashioned law text-book with its 
assertions, declarations, definitions and descriptions the work of Gen- 
eral Davis will find favor. No attempt is made to analyze precedents 
or to introduce the student by processes of reasoning to the juridical 
method. The subject is so treated as to appeal primarily to the memory 
of the beginner rather than to his understanding. Copious foot- 
note references are given to the writings of several international law 
authors ; at times one is surprised to find certain authorities cited 
rather than others, e. g., among the references given to the bibliogra- 
phies of international law (page 30) no mention is made of Nys, 
Olivart or Stoerck. Though the work is free from excessive partiality, 
there is a pro-American tendency, e. g. , no mention is made of the re- 
quest of Spain for a joint inquiry, by means of arbitration, into the 
cause of the destruction of the Maine at Havana (page 78). Consid- 
ering that the volume is intended for beginners it is a grievous slip to 
speak of the prize court of appeal (page 372) as though it were estab- 
lished by ratified treaties. Of the several books which have undertaken 
to discuss the Hague conventions hardly any have undertaken to indi- 
cate the extent to which the drafts prepared at the Hague have become 
conventions by ratification and promulgation. 

Of the Two Studies in International Law by Coleman Phillipson, 
(London, Stevens and Haynes, 1908 ; 136 pp.), one deals with "The 
Influence of International Arbitration on the Development of Interna- 
tional Law " and the other with " The Rights of Neutrals and Belliger- 
ents as to Submarine Cables, Wireless Telegraphy and Intercepting of 
Information in Time of War." The first study traces briefly a few of 
the leading events which have influenced the development of arbitra- 
tion and points out in popular language some of the rules of law ap- 
plied in some of the arbitration settlements. The author says, speak- 
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ing of the future development of the law by means of arbitration, 
"only if delivered with strict impartiality, with deliberate judgment 
and after thorough investigation will decisions and awards be able to 
command general respect and help the growth of the law. ' ' He gives 
much credit to England and America for the development of arbitration 
" procedure " ; this and their influence on the law of nations, he says, 
" have mainly been secured through the Anglo-Saxon race, with its 
political far-sightedness, practical skill and constant devotion to free 
institutions." In his discussion of the rights of neutrals and belliger- 
ents, Mr. Phillipson falls into the error of making impartiality rather 
than abstention the chief test of neutral obligation. 

A dissertation by Arnold Bolle of the University of Zurich, bearing 
the title of Das interkantonale Recht (Imprimerie du National Suisse , 
1907 ; 207 pp.), endeavors to present in compact form the interstate 
relations of the Swiss cantons. The work discusses not only the treaty 
relations which exist among the cantons, under powers granted to them 
by the Swiss federal constitution, but also the political and administra- 
tive organs through which the cantons cooperate with each other in the 
conduct of governmental affairs. 

Volkerrecht (Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1908 ; 555 pp.) by Professor 
E. von Ullman of the University of Munich is an expanded revision of 
his article on international law published ten years ago in the Handbuch 
des Offentlichen Rechts. The author, differing from most continental 
writers, recognizes that the doctrine of conditional contraband, so long 
favored by Great Britain and the United States, has gained acceptance 
in modern practice (page 531). He disapproves of Russia's position 
in the early part of the Japanese war in prohibiting the carriage of rice 
to Japan. On the other hand he criticises the Anglo-American doc- 
trine of continuous voyage as applied by American prize courts in the 
case of the " Springbok" and the " Peterhoff " and by Great Britain 
in the Boer war. He believes that goods should not be considered 
contraband when destined for a neutral port. He indicates his prefer- 
ence for the dictum of Sir William Scott that the alleged contraband 
must be taken in delicto. He cites with approval the extreme view of 
Holland {Manual of Naval Prize Law, paragraph 72) that it matters 
not if the papers themselves show an ulterior destination. The views 
of Holland, as there expressed, were specifically relied on in 1900 by 
the German Foreign Office in demanding the release of the "Bundes- 
rath"; and as the Manual was an official publication of the British 
Admiralty Count Hatzfeldt laid great emphasis upon its statements as a 
sort of admission against interest. Lord Salisbury denied that the doc- 
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trine of neutral destination could apply where the enemy's country had 
no seaboard, but satisfied the German demands by a release of the ship 
after examination. The point has never been decided, but the present 
work would seem to show that German authority is against the doctrine 
of continuous voyage. 

Ueber die volkerrechtliche clausula rebus sic stantibus ( Duncker and 
Humblot, Leipzig, 1907 ; 226 pp.), is a posthumous publication of a 
study by Dr. Bruno Schmidt, Professor at Heidelberg University. With 
very meager reference to the precedents and little or no analysis of 
them, he attempts by means of speculative discussion to discover the 
conditions under which a treaty may be modified or abrogated when a 
state of things which was the basis of the treaty and one of its tacit 
conditions no longer exists. 

In commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of Paul Laband's doc- 
torate the customary Festgabe has appeared, made up of essays on 
subjects of public law. Two of these have also been published as 
separate pamphlets. In Die Organisation der Welt (Tubingen, J. C. 
B. Mohr, 1908 ; 79 pp.), by Walter Schucking, professor of law at the 
University of Marburg, which was first given as a lecture before the 
Bar Association of Vienna, the author seeks to reconcile the ideals of 
dynastic legitimacy with those of national democracy. Beginning with 
the woild-state of the ancients, he traces briefly the different forms of 
international organization and reaches the conclusion that the future 
improvement of the relations among states will be characterized by a 
general assimilation of the ideals and practices which now prevail in 
respect to dealings among the subjects of the modern state. He thinks 
that unless Germany adapts her foreign policy to this inevitable ten- 
dency she is in danger of finding herself in an unenviable position, not 
unlike that which the dynastic state bore to the development of the 
modern state. The other reprint from the Festgabe is Volkerrecht und 
V dlkercourtoisie (Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1908; 41 pp.), by the 
late Professor Felix Stoerk of the University of Greifswald. The 
author's thesis is summed up when he says : "Asa matter of doctrine 
and precedent, I am prepared to propose that in the future there be 
substituted in German technical phraseology for the terms comiias and 
courtoisie the term Verkehrssitte," i. e. customs of intercourse. He 
takes the position that in international private law the reason impelling 
states to recognize the application of a foreign law to the administra- 
tion of justice in cases in which there is a foreign element is not ccmity 
but a sense of justice to the litigants. In international public law he 
does not consider that comity has been a powerful motive in influencing 
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the conduct of states; his view is that justice and a " sense of de- 
cency" have tended to produce certain standards of state conduct. 
This sense of justice and of decency is cultivated by the increasing fre- 
quency and regularity of contact between different states and their 
subjects. Dr. Stoerk sees in the policy of the "open door," in the 
reluctance of parliamentary bodies and other state officers to criticize 
adversely foreign governments, in the reception of military, naval and 
agricultural attaches of legation, in the lessened number of secret treaties 
and in various other directions developments of customs of intercourse 
which may some day become rules of intercourse. 

In a work apparently representing much experience and evidently 
written with great care, Mr. James Harry Scott has set forth the Law 
Affecting Foreigners in Egypt (Edinburgh, Green and Sons, 1908 ; 
390 pp.). Mr. Scott is a lecturer at the Khedival School of Law, 
Cairo. In undertaking to unravel the present complications which 
exist in the Egyptian legislative and judicial systems, he describes the 
origin and development of all the capitulations and points out many of 
the evils they have produced. To cure these abuses he considers it 
inadvisable to abolish the capitulations, as some have advocated, for it 
is by the capitulations alone that the most valuable privileges are 
secured to Europeans in Egypt. He contends, however, that they 
should be modified , in the interest both of the Egyptians and of the 
Europeans ; and he devotes the last chapter of his volume to ' ' The 
Future Reform of the Capitulations." The book contains a concise 
statement of the existing governmental arrangements in Egypt and 
also pertinent observations respecting their actual operation. 

Anglo- Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
I 9°8 ; 332 pp.) by A. J. Sargent, teacher of foreign trade in the Uni- 
versity of London, is a scholarly and well-written work prepared from 
original sources. The author disavows any attempt to analyze the 
present conditions and tendencies of Chinese commerce, and confines 
himself to an orderly explanation of the history of British trade with 
China. In so doing he has wisely omitted the details of political 
changes and military operations. The scope and content of the book 
are shown by the chapter titles : " Rule of the [East India] Company " ; 
" Course of Trade to 1834 " ; "From the Opening of Trade to the 
Treaty of Nanking " ; " From the Treaty of Nanking to the Treaty of 
Tientsin " ; " Course of Trade from 1834 to 1864 " ; " Interpretation 
of the Treaty of Tientsin and the Convention of 1869 " ; " From the 
Massacre at Tientsin to the Chifu Convention " ; " Course of Trade 
from 1865 to 1884"; "Development of the Policy of 'Spheres of 
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Influence '" ; " Course of Trade from 1885 to 1894 " ; " Renewal of 
the Anti-Foreign Movement and Recent Economic Changes " ; " An- 
notated Bibliography". There are several statistical diagrams and 
tables and a careful estimate of the various statistical reports. The 
volume is well indexed and the discussion throughout is fair and dispas- 
sionate. To every serious student of Chinese problems the work of 
Mr. Sargent will furnish indispensable aid. 

In his Making of the English Constitution, (New York, Putnams, 
1908; 410 pp.) Professor Albert Beebe White, of the University of 
Minnesota, has written an excellent book. It discusses the growth of 
the constitution until 1845, and sets forth the results of the latest and 
best scholarship pertaining to the period. It is especially full and 
satisfactory on the development of the judicial system. The material 
contained in the volume is ample for the needs of the most advanced 
college classes, and it will be found a most convenient treatise for the 
law student. 

President Woodrow Wilson's lectures on American government de- 
livered in 1908 on the Blumenthal foundation at Columbia University 
have been published under the title of Constitutional Government in 
the United States (New York, Columbia University Press, 1908; 236 
pp.) ; and if the volume does not at once take rank with his classic on 
Congressional Government it will be solely because discourses given 
before popular audiences must have a method of their own. The 
volume is characterized by the same qualities of imagination and style 
which enable President Wilson to illuminate (for the layman) with 
equal deftness Quia Emptores or a party caucus. Two of the lectures 
are devoted to the problem of the elements of constitutional govern- 
ment and the place of the United States in constitutional evolution ; 
four cover the president, the House of Representatives, the Senate and 
the courts ; two deal with the position of the states in the federal 
system and the function of parties in our scheme of politics. The tone 
of the work is conservative ; President Wilson is not among these who 
long for some fundamental changes in our system of government ; he 
believes that the Senate " represents the country, as distinct from the 
accumulated population of the country, more fully and much more 
truly than the House of Representatives does " ; and he thinks that 
lawmaking is too complex a thing to leave to the popular device of 
counting heads. The text of the volume is primarily concerned with 
old and familiar themes, but it is shot through with keen and suggestive 
comment which will give the book a place of its own in our political 
literature. 
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With the publication of his third volume, Professor H. A. Cushing 
has completed his collection of the Writings of Samuel Adams (New 
York, Putnams, 1908 ; 431 pp.). This includes the correspondence of 
the years 1778 to 1802. Before the earlier of these dates Adams had 
passed the culmination of his career. The interest and importance of 
his letters vary, and no public papers or newspaper articles of special 
value appear in this volume. The efforts of the royal peace commis- 
sion of 1778 are severely condemned, to Arthur Lee is repeatedly 
awarded the strongest praise, while at intervals warnings are uttered 
about the decay of morals and of the spirit of liberty. A number of 
letters appear which were written to John Adams during the residence 
of the latter in England. The work closes with selections from 
Adams's letters and state papers while he was at the head of the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts. 

Teachers of modern history have not as many tools at their disposal, 
as those who teach ancient or mediaeval history. We are glad to see 
that one very valuable collection of documents is being kept up to date. 
Professor F. M. Anderson of the University of Minnesota has published 
a second edition of his Constitutions and Select Documents illustrative 
of the History of France, sySp-zpo? (Minneapolis, H. M. Wilson and 
Company, 1908; xxvii, 693 pp.). The translation of the documents 
is not faultless, and the selection has been governed somewhat too 
closely by purely political interests to meet the needs of classes 
attempting to understand the real significance of recent French his- 
tory. But the book is already a large one, and along the political 
line one has few suggestions to offer. The new edition has included 
the eight most important sources with reference to the struggle over 
the separation of church and state. The law of January 2, 1907 is 
given in sufficient fullness, and this alone renders the new edition 
worth while. There is a good index and a helpful bibliography. 

Those who write historical manuals maintain that it is much more 
difficult to write a short history than a long one , owing to the difficulty 
of deciding what shall be included and what left out. If this be true, 
what harder task can be attempted by a historian than that of writing 
a short history of Egypt? This doubly difficult enterprise, however, 
has been accomplished with remarkable success by Professor J. H. 
Breasted in his History of the Ancient Egyptians (New York, Scribners, 
1908 ; ix, 468 pp.). The book is a model of its kind. The narra- 
tive is lucid, simply told, yet crowded with incident and rich with de- 
scription. The main difficulty in such a history is that the reader, set 
adrift amid the hieroglyphic names, might easily lose his bearings in the 
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long stretch of those distant centuries. The author has surmounted 
this at the outset. Before the reader is permitted to embark upon the 
perilous journey, he receives a chart in the form of a preliminary sur- 
vey, in a score of pages, of the route he is to follow. This short plan, 
with its clear chronological outline , will prove of the utmost value to 
the uninitiated. It is well, however, that these should be warned that, 
while many Egyptologists accept the shorter chronology given by Pro- 
fessor Breasted, there are still some who cling to the old. The book is 
excellently gotten up, with maps and plans. 

Excerpta Cypria, Materials for a History of Cyprus, by Claude D. 
Cobham, late commissioner of Larnaca (Cambridge University Press, 
1908 ; 523 pp.), is a collection of extracts from the writings of about 
eighty authors, representing a dozen languages. A few are from English 
writers, the rest are careful translations. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Cobham has left unnoticed the long, interesting period preceding the 
birth of Christ, when the island was ruled by Egypt or Assyria or Persia 
or was coveted by the Athenians as the key to the eastern Mediterranean 
or formed a dependency of the Roman republic. His earliest author is 
Strabo, who lived at the opening of the Christian era ; his last selection 
is a charter issued by the Sublime Porte to Sophronius, archbishop of 
Cyprus in 1866. Most of the material is mediaeval and modern. 
There are accounts of the geographical features, the climate, soil and 
natural history of the island, of the manners, customs and religious 
views of the inhabitants, of interesting persons and events, of church 
buildings and public works and of economic and political conditions at 
various times. The volume, which closes with a considerable bibli- 
ography and a brief index, will undoubtedly prove of great value to all 
who wish to make themselves acquainted with Cyprus. 

Everything that A. E. H. Lecky wrote bears the marks of his 
philosophic spirit, lending some permanent value even to essays deal- 
ing with topics of the day. One welcomes, therefore, the publication 
in book form of a group of articles contributed by him from time to 
time to various reviews. The collection bears the title Historical ana 
Political Essays , (New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1908; 
324 pp.). Lecky was always the cultured English gentleman, essen- 
tially sane, intellectually alert and emancipated, yet frankly conserva- 
tive and out of sympathy with the drift toward radicalism which he 
saw in England in the last years of his life. There is little of the in- 
spired in his work, yet little that is not profitable. His style is as 
straightforward as his thought. His essay on Carlyle is a good ex- 
ample of common sense in judgment* upon genius. His ' ' Thoughts 
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upon History" are a reasonable protest against the pernicious influence 
of the unimaginative compiler who dreams the impossible dream of a 
synthesis without injecting his personality into it. " Ireland in the 
Light of History " is a plea for the use of the historical imagination in 
judging the motives of men as well as in the description of incident. 
There are as well biographical studies, including one on Queen 
Victoria ; and the collection closes with a characteristically Leckian 
attack upon the Old Age Pensions. 

Dr. Heinrich Rauchberg, in an interesting pamphlet entitled, Die 
Bedeutung der Deutschen in Osterreich (Dresden, von Zahn and Jaench, 
1908 ; 42 pp.) compares the social, political and economic position of 
the Germans in Austria with that of their fellow-countrymen belonging 
to other nationalities. His conclusions are supported by valuable sta- 
tistical tables printed in an appendix. 

In introducing into the Austrian parliament in 1906 his revolutionary 
suffrage reform bill, Baron von Gautsch declared that a mathematical 
division of representation according to external signs was simply an 
impossibility, because there was no precise statistical standard for meas- 
uring the forces of representation. Dr. Heinrich Rauchberg, however, 
contends that it is possible to make a fairly correct distribution of 
voting power according to provinces, town and country, nationality 
and economic conditions, as measured by taxation. This contention 
he sustains in his Statistische Unterlagen der Osterreichischen Wahlre- 
jorm (Brunn, F. Irrgang, 1907 ; 70 pp.), which is a detailed statistical 
study of the distribution of representation under the new electoral 
reform law. 

In his Principles of Anthropology and Sociology in their Relations to 
Criminal Procedure (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908; 
410 pp.) Mr. Maurice Parmelee briefly reviews the progress of criminal 
procedure, from the time of Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau to 
the present day , and gives a careful and comprehensive summary of the 
positions taken by the three foremost scholars of the so-called Italian 
school of criminal anthropology and sociology, Lombroso, Garofalo 
and Ferri. In the light of the discovery of these and later writers, a 
strict individualization of punishment is advocated. In the remaining 
chapters of the work, the existing methods of procedure and various 
suggested reforms are compared, and the writer's own theories are ad- 
vanced. Among other things he advocates a police force sufficiently 
trained in criminal anthropology to detect and investigate crime; a 
public defender for the accused ; the examination of witnesses by an 
expert in psychology before their testimony is taken ; the abolition of 
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the jury, except in certain technical cases, where it should be composed 
of experts ; criminal lawyers who have studied criminal anthropology 
and sociology in law schools ; and judges who have been trained in the 
same branches and in psychology, who must also have served a definite 
period of time as public prosecutors and as public defenders. In addi- 
tion to these reforms, an indeterminate sentence is advocated with oc- 
casional revision of sentence at the discretion of the judge. This work 
will be particularly welcome to the student of comparative criminal 
procedure. 

Alderman W. Thompson of Richmond, Surrey, England, has made 
another valuable contribution to the body of information on rural and 
city housing in Great Britain and European countries in his Housing 
Up-to-Date (London National Housing Reform Council, 1907 ; 306 
pp.). This volume, as its title suggests, is written to biing up to date 
the facts and figures in the author's Housing Hand Book, published in 
1903, and to include information on recent developments in housing 
administration and legislation. Like his preceding works, it is a com- 
prehensive reference book, packed full of facts and figures, and is 
intended for interested students, legislators, taxpayers, investors, man- 
agers of housing enterprises and public-spirited men desirous of im- 
proving the living conditions of the working people. The present situ- 
ation in regard to housing Mr. Thompson considers definitely en- 
couraging because of the general awakening of the public conscience 
on the subject, but he thinks the work already done only a tithe of 
what must be accomplished. He summarizes existing housing condi- 
tions, housing laws and housing needs. He describes the wiping-out 
of slum areas by purchase and reconstruction by public authorities 
and by compelling owners to make improvements. He defends muni- 
cipal housing against the charge of checking private initiative. He 
describes in detail public and private enterprises in tenement and cot- 
tage building and the results obtained. He discusses town and site 
planning, considers transit in its relation to the housing problem and 
takes up comprehensively the cheap cottage exhibits and garden cities. 
For full, reliable and carefully classified information on the special sub- 
jects treated, the book can scarcely be surpassed. 

A Counterfeit Citizen (New York, Broadway Publishing Company, 
1908; 346 pp.), by "Sam" Scudder is a tirade in the form of a 
poorly written novel against " the indiscriminate immigraticn which ", 
it is alleged, " has been flooding this country for the last fifty years." 
It claims to be founded "upon actual occurrences " and "from the 
pen of one who was for many years in the service of the government in 
a high and confidential capacity." 
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The title which Mr. Dudley Kidd has given to his book about the 
Kafirs — Kafir Socialism and the Dawn of Individualism (London, 
Adam and Charles Black ; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908 ; 
286 pp. ) , is less descriptive of its contents than the sub-title : An In- 
troduction to the Study of the Native Problem. In the first chapter 
the author endeavors to justify the application of the term " socialism " 
to that group solidarity which is always found in tribal society, but his 
effort is hardly successful. In this chapter he states that " the roots of 
their [the Kafirs'] policy are to be found in their clan system." The 
analysis of that system which Mr. Kidd gives us in the following pages 
is unscientific. No definition or adequate description of the clan is 
presented. The reader is often in doubt whether the author is writing 
of a clan in the ethnological sense of a body of closely related kindred 
bearing the same totem ic name or merely a clan in the popular sense 
of an integral group smaller than a tribe. When fundamental concep- 
tions are thus loosely treated it is vain to expect a careful analysis of 
the relations of property and government to the "clan-system" or an 
adequate account of such socialistic elements as may be found in those 
relations. The bulk of the book is devoted to the difficulty of har- 
monizing British conceptions of justice with those of the natives, the 
question of granting the franchise, the reform of educational methods 
and the possibility of civilizing the Kafir. A final chapter presents 
" The Solution of the Native Problem." To separate Mr. Kidd's use- 
ful suggestions from the mass of tedious verbiage in which they are 
concealed would be a thankless task. The one redeeming feature 
of the book is the fact that from the various anecdotes and from the 
quotations from scientific writers the popular reader may possibly gain 
the conception that the Kafirs as subjects of Great Britain should be 
treated with at least some knowledge of their habits and customs. 

The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform (New York and London, 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1908; 1325 pp.), edited by the Rev. W. D. P. 
Bliss, is to be regarded rather as a new book than as a new edition of 
the former work ; for the alterations and enlargements indicate a care- 
ful revision of all the material contained in the original encyclopedia 
and the addition of much that is entirely new. Because it is really con- 
temporaneous it will be useful ; for so rapid has been the development 
of the modern social movement that no book not fresh from the press 
can satisfy the student of existing social conditions. Further, this en- 
cyclopedia is careful to present varying views of mooted questions, and 
it follows the desirable method of entrusting the presentation of each 
view to one of its advocates. This gives a positive character to the 
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articles, while over-statement is corrected by the presentation of the 
other side, at least whenever there is another side. It may, however, 
be suggested that due sense of proportion is not always exhibited. For 
example, the names of various obscure members of the Russian Duma 
have been deemed worthy of notice, although it is not anywhere indi- 
cated that these persons have as yet accomplished anything ; while so 
conspicuously useful a citizen as R. Fulton Cutting, a leader in the most 
important movements for social betterment in one of the greatest 
centers of population in the world, has been passed by without mention. 
On the whole, however, the Encyclopedia is a most meritorious work, 
and one which the social student will find very useful. 

Two books have recently appeared which indicate the progress that 
the socialist movement is making in England. One is J. Ellis Barker's 
British Socialism (London, Smith Elder and Company, 1908 ; vi, 522 
pp.) the other is an anonymous work entitled, The Case Against Social- 
ism (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908; 537 pp.). The 
aim of both books is to show the undesirability of a socialist system, 
and for this purpose copious extracts from socialist writers are given 
and all the well-known arguments of the writers of socialism are repro- 
duced. The introductory sketch of the recent history of the socialist 
movement in England contained in The Case Against Socialism is 
however of considerable interest. 

An elaborate study of the foundations of modern economics is con- 
tained in the book by Professor Albert Schatz, of the law faculty of the 
University of Dijon, under the title Z'fndividualisme (Libraine Axmand 
Colin, 1907; 590 pp.). Beginning with the anti-mercantilist reac- 
tion, the author takes up especially Mandeville, the Physiocrats and 
the classic or liberal schcol in its various manifestations during the 
nineteenth century. While not an advocate of laissez-faire, Professor 
Schatz thinks that there is an irreconcilable antinomy between the 
principles of individualism and these of socialism, and he believes that 
the coming decades have in store a reaction against the present 
socialist trend. Professor Schatz is broadminded and scholarly, and 
his book will be valuable to the English-speaking public as well as to 
his countrymen, because of its fresh treatment of seme of the conti- 
nental European authors. 

Critics of our modern life have risen without number. One of the 
most refreshing of these is Professor John C. Van Dyke of Rutgers Col- 
lege, who has recently published a little volume called The Money God 
(New York, Charles Scribners' Sons, 1908; xiv, 169 pp.). As the 
title suggests, it is the fierce struggle for the dollar that is held up to 
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contempt. The taint of commercialism, the author says, is to be found 
in every department of our national life. Most of our legislation 
centers about the interests of " business ", the laborer and capitalist are 
engaged in a fierce struggle to get each for himself as high a share as 
possible ; the immigrant comes here not because he seeks liberty but 
because he wants some of the American dollars ; and the views of the 
capitalist and of the laborer on the important question of immigration 
are determined not by consideration of broad national policy or national 
ideals but simply by narrow and selfish class interests. The author also 
pays his respects to our American colleges and universities which have 
established "commercial courses" and "schools of commerce". 
" Here", he says, " are not only straws but whole fields of grain that 
show which way the wind is blowing." Even the professions, he says, 
have become almost hopelessly commercialized ; and adds : " ' All that 
the traffic will bear ' is now applied almost as readily in a physician's 
or dentist's ' parlor ' as in a freight agent's office." Even the writer 
" writes not what he would but, three times out of four, what an editor 
or publisher suggests." The "development" of the country, the 
author finds, has thus far meant a shameless waste of its natural re- 
sources. In our business cities he sees ugly combinations of vulgar 
display and abject poverty. The whole feverish struggle for wealth has 
meant little, he believes, for real development or real happiness. 
Through the whole book, filled as it is with brilliant antitheses and 
touches of sarcasm , runs a saving thread of humor. The criticism is a 
kindly one, and is so because the author believes that at bottom the 
heart of the American people is right and that ultimately the money 
madness will be overcome. In the meantime, he concludes, " what- 
ever our defeat, we should continue to fight." 

Four years after the first publication of the work comes the second 
edition of Professor A. Loria's Verso la giustizia sociale (Milano, 
Societe Editrice Libraria, 1908; 632 pp.). To the fifty or sixty 
essays, written during the past few decades, which were collected in 
the first edition, Professor Loria has now added a number of new con- 
tributions , and he has provided the volume with an introduction under 
the caption : " Is there such a thing as social justice ?" The single 
papers, which cover a great variety of topics, are divided into three 
classes : the so-called critical essays, which deal with the works of both 
Italian and French economists ; the so-called economic essays, which 
cover a large number of topics on economic theory, the labor question, 
international trade and finance ; and the so-called sociological essays 
which deal in part with socialism and in part with sociology. To the 
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many admirers of Professor Loria, who is incontestably one of the two 
most brilliant Italian economists, and quite without doubt Italy's most 
elegant stylist in political science, the volume in its new form will be 
welcome, even though it contains no important further development of 
the well-known views of the distinguished author. 

The timeliness of Mr. William Sutherland's Old Age Pensions in 
Theory and Practice (London, Methuen and Company, 1907 ; x, 227 
pp.), is attested by the enactment by Parliament, soon after its publi- 
cation, of the first British Old Age Pensions Act. In ccmpact, logi- 
cally ordered chapters the author describes the different plans that have 
been suggested, the arguments for and against them and their parlia- 
mentary history and prospects. He then discusses the pension policy 
that should be adopted and arrives at conclusions quite similar to those 
embodied in the bill that has since beccme a law. Summary descrip- 
tions of the chief old-age pension plans in operation in other countries 
and tables of statistics in appendices serve to make this the most use- 
ful manual on this much-discussed subject that has yet appeared. 

In the Sweated Industry and the Minimum Wage (London, Duck- 
worth and Company, 1907; xxiv, 281 pp.), Miss Clementina Black 
presents a very strong argument in favor of the prescription by law of 
minimum wages as a remedy for the evils of sweating, which she 
graphically describes. The plan she advocates is the creation of wage 
boards in the industries in which sweating prevails, similar to the wage 
boards in successful operation in Victoria. While wisely leaving the 
details of the regulative policy to be determined by experience, she 
successfully exposes the inadequacy of less drastic remedies and seems 
to leave the reader no alternative between acceptance of her plan and 
the continuance of evils which she shows to be almost intolerable. 

Most of the literature in regard to the operation of New Zealand's 
system of compulsory arbitration has been written either by foreign 
observers or by native officials prejudiced by their very position in 
favor of the policy. Slate Regulation of Labour and Labour Disputes 
in New Zealand by Mr. Henry Broadhead (Christchurch, New 
Zealand, Whitcombe and Tombs, 1908 ; iii, 230 pp.), is a description 
and criticism of the system by a secretary of an employers' association, 
which shows pretty conclusively that " the country without strikes" is 
far from having become the industrial paradise that it is sometimes 
represented to be. Of more weight than Mr. Broadhead 's own rather 
unfavorable opinion of New Zealand's experience is the detailed evi- 
dence he has collected, showing how the system actually works. From 
this point of view his book is on the whole more enlightening than any 
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other yet published on the subject. In it is contained much of the 
information on which any intelligent opinion must be based, and it is 
to the author's credit that this information is always kept clearly 
separate from his own comments. 

Employers' liability and compensation for industrial accidents are 
subjects attracting a growing attention in America, but in this country 
we have not begun to pay the attention to diseases arising from oc- 
cupation and their compensation that has been paid to the subject 
in England. Dr. Thomas Oliver, professor of physiology at Dur- 
ham University has recently published a book called Diseases of Occu- 
pation (New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1908; xix, 427 pp.) 
which aims to show to what extent different diseases are directly trace- 
able to occupation. Dr. Oliver is a sympathetic believer in factory 
acts and workmens' compensation, but his book is not written in the 
timber of the advocate ; it is a calm , scientific exposition of facts. 
Nevertheless it is a strong argument in favor of compensation for dis- 
eases as well as for accidents of occupation and it will unquestionably 
be so used. 

The free- trade controversy in England has given rise to seme remark- 
able works. Among them not the least curious is Mr. John Beattie 
Crozier's The Wheel of Wealth, being a reconstruction of the Science and 
Art of Political Economy on the lines of modern Evolution (Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1906; 526 pp.). As the title modestly indi- 
cates, this is an endeavor to reconstruct the whole of political economy , 
for Crozier has little but contempt for all the best writings en the sub- 
ject. When we look more closely at the " reconstruction " we find that 
it consists in the acceptance of Hobson's theory of consumption and a 
justification of the policy of protection. The distinctions that Crozier 
makes convince him that he has " reconstructed " the science of politi- 
cal economy from its foundation, very much as the science of astroncmy 
was reconstituted when the Copernican system replaced the Ptolemaic. 
He is much impressed, however, by the fact that Hobson's theory 
culminates in free trade, while his own culminates in protection. 
Amid the multiplicity of invective heaped upon the ordinary economist, 
it is startling to finds on page 303 , a reference to the theory of foreign 
exchanges which " has been done admirably and exhaustively by 
Goschen and the other leading economists." Whether these are to be 
considered Copemicans or Ptolemaics is therefore not clear. It is to 
be regretted that a work which contains a few good ideas and valid criti- 
cisms should be marred by self-adulation, intemperate language and 
inconclusive reasoning. 
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New proof of the awakened interest in problems of recent theory that is 
felt in France is afforded by the volume by Paul Frezouls en the modern 
theory of rent, under the title La Theorie de la Rente et son extension 
recente dans la science economique (Montpellier, Firmin, Montane et 
Sicardi, 1908; 318 pp.). M. Frezouls devotes his attention almost 
exclusively to the recent English and American literature on this topic. 
He leans, on the whole, rather to Marshall's conception of rent and 
quasi-rent as a differential surplus, but he makes considerable conces- 
sions to the American critics of Marshall. Owing to the efforts of 
men like Schumpeter in Germany and Frezouls in France, the more 
modern doctrine of rent bids fair soon to find its way into continental 
literature. 

With the exception of the introductory manual of Gide, French 
economic literature nas included no text-book on the level of modern re 
search, for all the older and widely read works have been the products of 
the orthodox or so-called " liberal " school. This gap has now been filled 
by the appearance of M. Adolphe Landry's Manuel V Economique (Paris , 
Giard and Briere. 1908 ; 889 pp.). M. Landry, who is in charge of 
the course upon the history of economics in the Ecole des Haules 
Etudes, is favorably known to economists by his books on interest, and 
on the social utility of private property. In the present volume he 
shows that he is thoroughly abreast of all the recent discussions in 
Europe as well as in the United States, and he has succeeded in writing 
a text-book designed for the use of the law students which is at once 
interesting and distinctly up to date. It will no doubt make a place 
for itself not alone in the French but also in the internaticnal literature 
on the subject. 

After a lapse of fifteen years a revised edition has appeared of Pro- 
fessor R. T. Ely's Outlines of Economics (The Macmillan Ccmpany, 
1908; 700 pp.). The author has been assisted in the revision by 
Professors Thomas B. Adams and M. O. Lorenz, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Professor A. A. Young of Stanford University. In its 
present enlarged form it is a far better work than the original, and it 
now forms a distinctly valuable addition to the growing list of modern 
text-books. An attempt has been made to give due consideration to 
the newer economic theories, and we notice, in especial, an acceptance 
of the so-called productivity theory of distribution. 

Mr. Rufus F. Sprague, a Michigan manufacturer, has put together 
in a little volume entided The True Nature of Value (University of 
Chicago Press , 1 907 ; 1 7 8 pp. ) , the thoughts of a lifetime on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Sprague himself calls his contribution a service theory of 
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value, but his main thought is to the effect that the utility of the ser- 
vice is measured by the objective difficulty to be overcome in supplying 
the product. The theory is thus virtually based on a combination of 
the two elements of service rendered and cost of production. In its 
essence it is in harmony with much of what is best in the recent litera- 
ture on value. 

Many criticisms of the marginal utility theory of value have appeared 
in Germany, but it has been reserved for Dr. F. Lifschitz, Privat- 
Dozent in the University of Berlin, to approach the problem from a 
novel point of view. In his Zur Kritik der Bohm-Bawerkschen Wert- 
theorie (Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1908; 115 pp.), Dr. Lif- 
schitz contends that the psychological theory of value is defective from 
the psychological point of view itself. He objects especially that there 
has been no adequate investigation of the theory of wants, upon which 
the modern doctrine of value is supposed to be erected, and he finds 
another important defect in the failure to distinguish between indi- 
vidual and social psychology. To the professional economist, however, 
the attack does not seem to be entirely convincing. 

At the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Professor Brentano of 
Munich delivered in February, 1908, an address on the development 
of the theory of value , which has since been elaborated into a mono- 
graph of eighty-four pages, under the title Die Entwickelung der Wert- 
lehre. It is an admirably written survey of the subject, and refers 
especially to the contrast between the subjective and objective theories 
of value. It is based largely on the investigations of Dr. Kaulla, one of 
his students, whose monograph on the subject was reviewed in this 
Quarterly, volume xxii, page 186. Exception may, however, be 
taken to Professor Brentano 's treatment of the subject in the following 
respects. In the first place the simplicity of the mediaeval doctrines is 
much exaggerated , and in some respects a false impression is conveyed. 
Secondly, the statement that in the mediaeval doctrines of money 
Oresme was a follower of Buridan has been disproved by Bridrey's great 
work on Oresme published three years ago, and which was reviewed 
last year in this journal, volume xxiii , page 183. Thirdly, Professor 
Brentano, like all the Germans, has quite overlooked the fact that the 
origin of the marginal-utility theories is to be found not in France with 
Dupuit nor in Germany with Gossen, but in England with Lloyd. 
Finally, unmerited importance is attached to Jennings, whose book 
Professor Brentano confesses he has never seen. 

An interesting contribution to the history of economic theory is 
found in the sympathetic study by Professor Cossa, of the University 
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of Messina, entitled L Interpretazione scientifica del Mercantilismo 
(Messina, Tipografia F. Nicastro, 1907; 65 pp.)- The modern 
world has slowly arrived at the conclusion that the doctrines of mer- 
cantilism were relatively justifiable, out it was reserved for Professor 
Cossa to show, not only that they were justifiable, but that any other 
scientific analysis of the situation existing at that time would have been 
incorrect. Cossa, in other words, maintains that the mercantilist 
theory was a necessary step in the development of economic policy , 
and that its chief advocates understood the real conditions of national 
wealth and progress just as well as the writers of a later age understood 
their own conditions. 

The literature of economics has been notably enriched by the ap- 
pearance of two new French periodicals. The one is the Revue 
d'histoire des doctrines economiques et sociales, which is a bi-monthly, 
published under the direction of Professor Deschamps of the law faculty 
of Paris and of Professor Dubois, of the law faculty of Poitiers and under 
the editorial management of M. Depitre, also of the law faculty of 
Paris. There is such an immense mass of French literature, more 
especially of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which is almost 
entirely unknown to students, that the journal will have ample oppor- 
tunity to achieve its aim. It will not, however, confine itself to the 
history of French economics. To judge from the first four parts, 
which contain among other things, two hitherto unpublished articles by 
Quesnay, the magazine is likely to be as valuable as it is unique in 
modern periodical literature. The other new periodical is entitled 
Trauvaux juridiques et economiques de I' Universite de Rennes. This is 
published at occasional intervals, in numbers ranging from 150 to 300 
pages, and is composed of studies on economic topics written by mem- 
bers of the law faculty of Rennes and their students. The periodical 
is not for sale and can be secured only through exchange with the Uni- 
versity librarian. The first two fascicules contain a number of serious 
and valuable articles on various phases of French economic history as 
well as two studies by Professor Turgeon, one an introduction to the 
history of economic doctrines, the other on socialism and the right of 
inheritance. 

A. M. Ferguson and L. L. Lewis have recently prepared a little 
treatise called Elementary Principles of Agriculture ( Sherman , Texas , 
Ferguson Publishing Company, 1908, xvi; 304 pp.). The book is 
divided into three parts, dealing respectively with plant life, stock and 
cattle raising and certain special topics such as the heme lot, forestry, 
farm machinery etc. In the appendix a list of books on agriculture is 
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given. The text is abundantly supplemented with well-executed dia- 
grams and some admirable illustrations. The book is intended for use 
as a text book in the schools of the Southwest and the aim of the 
authors, as expressed in the preface, is " to satisfy the natural interests 
of all children about the whys of common farm conditions." How- 
ever, the book is more than a mere text-book for school children and 
adults not specially versed in the subjects with which it deals will find 
much of interest and practical value within its pages. 

Mr. Francis Cooper's Financing an Enterprise (New York, The 
Ronald Press, 1906; two volumes; viii, 252, 291 pp.), is a "prac- 
tical" work upon the investigaticn, prcmotion and capitalization of in- 
corporated enterprises. Considerable space is devoted to the general 
theory of the capitalization of corporations, but the explanation cf this 
subject, while lucid and sensible, is quite elementary. The main ob- 
ject of the book is to serve as a manual of information for investors and 
promoters. It discusses the legitimate practices in the art of promo- 
tion as well as the tricks of the trade. All the generalities, including 
many that are scmewhat obvious, are so fully illustrated by instances 
drawn largely from the author's " fifteen years of experience in legal 
work " connected with the financing of enterprises — that the book is of 
a diffuse character. It makes useful reading for the business man. 
From the academic standpoint it is to be described rather as a light 
and interesting manual than as a contribution to econcmics. 

The problem of international investments, which has attracted so 
much attention in recent years, receives a close study at the hands of 
Professor A. Sartorius, Freiherr von Waltershausen, in a volume en- 
entitled Das volkswirtschqftliche System der Kapiialanlage im Auslande 
(Berlin, George Reimer, 1907; 442 pp.). The volume is divided 
into four parts, the first dealing with the theory of world commerce, the 
second with international economics, the third with the emigration of 
capital and political power and the fourth with the social effects of 
international investment. Naturally the three countries to which most 
attention is devoted are England, Germany and the United States. 
The volume contains a large amount of fresh material and many inter- 
esting suggestions. Perhaps the most striking is the discussion of 
what Professor Sartorius calls the " Sentnerstaat" , that is the creditor 
state, which lives primarily on the interest of its investments abroad. 
He shows from the experience of Holland in the eighteenth century 
that, when this form of social income becomes of chief importance, the 
country is on the highroad to economic decay, and he discusses with 
fairness the tendencies in this same direction that are visible at present 
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in England. Like all modern Germans, he is fully aware of what he 
calls " ■weltwirthschaftliche Aufgabe ' ' of his own country, but to Ameri- 
cans also the volume will be of considerable service. Worthy of notice 
on the purely economic side is his discussion of the doctrine of recipro- 
cal liabilities, under the head of the " Forderungsbilanz ". 

It is not easy to see why Dr. N. Finkus should have written and pub- 
lished Das Problem des Nor male n in der Nationalokonomie ( Leipzig, 
Duncker and Humblot ; 295 pp.). The gist of the work is to be found 
in the last chapter entitled " The Theory of Economic Disturbances ", 
which is supposed to l)e a contribution to the theory of crises. All the 
preceding chapters are devoted to a study of the normal or undisturbed 
situation ; but these deal only with what the author calls the " history 
of economic value", and contain a hurried survey of the views of 
several dozens of writers. This work has already been done, and 
better done, by Bergmann in his History of the Theories of Crises, and 
neither the historical nor the theoretical part of the present volume can 
be regarded as an addition to our knowledge. 

Dr. Friedrich Bendixen, the head of one of the large banks in Ham- 
burg, has become a convert to Professor Knapp's new theory of money, 
and has attempted to apply it to the bank problem in Germany in 
a monograph entitled, Das Wesen des Geldes : zugleich ein Beitrag zur 
Reform der Reichsbankgesetzgebung (Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 
1908; 60 pp.). The exigencies of the existing situation, however, 
cause Dr. Bendixen to declare his adherence to the gold standard in 
Prussia, although he foresees the time when gold will cease to be the 
basis of the world's money supply. 

Mr. A. H. Gibson has published two books of interest to students of 
finance. The one is entitled Bank Rate : The Banker's Vade Mecum 
(Ixindon, Simpkin, Marshall and Company, 1908 ; 69 pp.). This is 
the first instalment of what is to be an annual publication, giving the 
details and changes of the bank rate in England since Peel's Bank Act. 
In the other work, published by the same firm and entided The Fall in 
Consuls and their Investment since i8p?, Mr. Gibson essays the more 
difficult task of economic analysis. His general theory is that, just 
before the conversion scheme of 1908, the consols had reached the 
point of extraordinary inflation, and that with the gradual subsidence 
to normal conditions consols at the lower rate of interest necessarily 
sell far below par. Mr. Gibson's contention is that the normal rate of 
interest on consols is three per cent, and his remedy for the present 
low price of consols is to have the rate of interest restored to that nor- 
mal figure. 
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An elaborate and not thoroughly successful attempt to write a his- 
tory of theories of money is found in the work of Dr. Friedrich Hoff- 
mann, Kritische Dogmengeschichte der Geldwerttheorien (Leipzig, C. 
L. Hirschfeld, 1907 ; 294 pp.)- Dr. Hoffman has read widely on 
the subject, but he quotes too many authorities, he fails to distinguish 
between those that are important and those that are unimportant and 
his analysis and classification of the various schools are not altogether 
happy. As a work of reference it will no doubt take its place among the 
histories of economic doctrine ; but its value can not be regarded as 
commensurate with the industry which its author has exhibited. 

Among the chief writers of the eighteenth century whose importance 
in modern times has been much neglected is the French financier 
Forbonnais. A young Italian, Dr. Carlo Torlonia, devotes a separate 
work to him under the title of Le Dottrine finanziarie di P. V. Duver- 
ger de Forbonnais (Rome, B. Lux, 1908; 114 pp.). Dr. Torlonia 
calls attention especially to Forbonnais' work on the finances of France 
and takes up in some detail the views of his author as interpreted in the 
light of the conditions of the day. It is a painstaking piece of work. 

Among the works dealing with mediaeval finance, none is quite so 
elaborate as Dr. Paul Sander's study of the financial system of Nurem- 
berg in the fifteenth century, published under the title, Die Reichstddt- 
ische Haushaltung Nilrnbergs (Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1902; 938 
pp.). It is not only a detailed presentation of the system of revenue 
and expenditures, but also a study of the whole administrative system 
of the mediaeval city. While not differing fundamentally in its conclu- 
sions from the works of Biicher, Schonberg, Zeumer and other historians 
of mediaeval municipal finance, the work will be a welcome addition to 
the study of comparative fiscal systems. The investigation was subsi- 
dized by the city of Nuremberg itself and is in every way worthy of its 
sponsors. 

In The King's Revenue, being a hand-book to the Taxes and the 
Public Revenue (London, P. S. King and Son, 1908; 221 pp.), Mr. 
Wm. J. Williams presents a convenient reference book on the subject 
of British finance. No attempt is made to comment upon the laws or 
the system, but a full statement is given of the details of the legislation 
and of the statistics of revenue and expenditure for the past ten years. 
It will prove a serviceable manual. 

The first annual meeting of the Minnesota Academy of Social 
Sciences was devoted to the subject of taxation, and the results appear 
under the title of Papers and Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting 
of the Minnesota Academy of Social Sciences (published for the 
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Academy by the Northfield News, 1908 ; 197 pp.). Professor McVey 
has acted as editor. Among the contents are to be found not only 
papers referring to topics of special interest in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan, but also some of a wider importance. The volume is 
a distinctly creditable one. 

In the voluminous literature that has been evoked by the recent dis- 
cussion of the income-tax project in France, perhaps the most note- 
worthy is the work of M. Gaston Gros, L'Impdt sur le Revenu 
(Paris, Larose and Tenin, 1907 ; 585 pp.). Mr. Gros is a French 
lawyer who has made an earnest study of the situation. The book is di- 
vided into three parts. The first deals with the theory of the subject. 
It discusses the general problems of incidence, rate and administration 
and contains, in particular, a comparison between the " lump-sum ", 
the " schedule ' ' and the " outward presumption ' ' income tax. The 
second part takes up in detail the English system, the Prussian and 
Italian systems and the French system, closing with a survey of the 
earliest French projects during the past decade. The third part gives 
the author's own scheme in the form of a bill, with notes. Mr. Gaston 
Gros is on the whole an advocate of the lump-sum income tax project, 
but with considerable modifications designed to meet French condi- 
tions. The book is a serious and praiseworthy attempt to grapple with 
this important problem , and is on the whole the most complete study 
of the income tax to be found in any language. 

The rapid development during the past few years of municipal taxes- 
on the unearned increment of land has led Dr. Boldt, cne of the muni- 
cipal counsellors of Dortmund, to write what is now the fullest and 
most authoritative work on the subject, Die Wertzuwachsteuer (Dort- 
mund, W. Triiwell, 1908; 140 pp.). In this monograph will be 
found the latest and fullest details of the extraordinary spread of this 
system of taxation to all parts of Germany. 

The second instalment of Volume III of the Economics and Politi- 
cal Science Series of the Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, con- 
sists of A Congressional History of Railways in the United States , by 
Professor L. H. Haney of the University of Iowa (Madison, Wisconsin, 
1908; 274 pp.). Professor Haney has limited his study of materials 
to the Federal documents. He takes up in an interesting way the rise 
and development of the railways, and especially the subject of land 
grants, which is treated more fully than in any previous work. The 
present volume closes with the year 1850, and is to be followed by 
another dealing with the later period. 

The Cambridge Library University Press has published a second 
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edition of Professor Cunningham's The Rise and Decline of the Free 
Trade Movement (Cambridge, 1905 ; 212 pp.). It is a striking fact 
that not only Cunningham but also Ashley and Hewins and in fact, all 
the historical economists in England are on the side of protection in 
the present controversy. The historical perspective tends always to 
make one less intolerant of so-called heterodoxy. 

The much mooted question of "dumping" and, in particular, the 
advantages of the business practice of making export prices lower than 
domestic prices are discussed by Dr. Willi Morgenroth, in Die Export- 
politik der Kartelle (Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 1907 ; 119 pp.). 
Dr. Morgenroth, who is the librarian of the Commercial High School 
in Cologne , is of the opinion that most of the arguments in favor of the 
practice are not really valid, and that the objections are to be seen 
chiefly in the cases where the high-priced domestic products are them- 
selves the raw material for more finished products. He recognizes the 
fact that the practice is not confined to countries which have both 
trusts and high protective duties, and he believes that the real Ameri- 
can peril will begin for Germany when our iron duties are lowered. 

To offer solutions for the trust, railroad, municipal utilities, labor 
ana negro problems would seem to be an almost recklessly ambitious 
undertaking for a single individual ; and yet that is what Mr. H. E. 
Montgomery has recently done in his book on Vital American Problems 
(New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1908 ; v, 384 pp.) To Mr. Mont- 
gomery's credit it must be said that he has handled this difficult task 
very well. His book bears evidence of wide reading and painstaking 
study ; and his conclusions in favor of federal control of trusts and 
railroads , adequate public control (as opposed to municipal ownership) 
of municipal monopolies, a system of mediation in trade disputes with 
ultimate adjustment by a special industrial court, and industrial educa- 
tion of the negro — these conclusions have the weight of much other 
authority behind them. Many a busy man, anxious to inform himself 
concerning these problems of modern American life but not able to 
select the best books from the mass of literature on each topic, will find 
in Mr. Montgomery's book a very satisfactory introduction. 

Mr. Norbert Lafayette-Savay believes that he has discovered " the 
long-sought method, leading to the solution of the social, political and 
economic problems of our day, and the substratum upon which a great 
future can be safely and speedily built" Whoever is looking for a 
universal solvent for our modern ills will read with interest his Emanci- 
pation : An Introduction to the System of Progressive Government 
(New York, The Knickerbocker Press, 1908 ; 161 pp.). 



